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Mr. Consett has the modesty to tell us, that he is the only poli- 
tical writer in this country, who has a fair share of knowledge of 
its selddaleiovenes. And as many will respect assertions of 
this kind without examining them, it is fair game for me and ever 
other political writer to challenge his knowledge and to shew foith 
his defects, wherever we.find him deficient.’ Upon the quéstion 
then, of Free Trade, never man displayed more ignorance of his 
subject than Mr. Cobbett, We heard him assert in Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, on the 8th Inst,; that,there is no sucha principle as honour 
between two nations,.and that there could be.ne such a circumstance 
as mutual:gainbeiween two ations, one cunnot gain, said he, un- 
less the other-loses; ‘and@ two ¢annot gain unless tt be from a third. 

One fact to the contrary will suffice to overthrow his theory or 
conclusion; but many can be.adduced. ~~ te 

If the soil, or’climate, or taxation, of any country, enables the 
labouring people of that:.country to produce. any.article at’ less 
expence of labour and other cost, than that.for which,the people 
of any-other country can produce it; and if,im anyother country, 
another article can be proddcéd upon similar- terms, the dnter- 
change of those’two articles, between the two nations, will be to 
their mutual gain; for each buys the article of the other at a 
cheaper rate than it can be produced. at home. The Corn Laws 
of England are a verification of this fact. : 

Again, sugar, tea, tobacco, olive-oil, various fraits, wines, &c. 
cannot be produced in England, or if produced, not .so good in 
quality as m other-countries: But England produces cottons 
and linens, printed and plain, metallic articles superior in quality. 
and workmanship and woollen goods superior to those of other 
_ countries, which cannot be at all produced in some. What then? 
| If England imports sugar, tea, tobacco, fruits, wines and oils, 

which she cannot produce at home, in exchange fer an export of 
her uliar. produce of woollens, linens, cottons, earthenware and 
har ‘ware articles, which she could not otherwise export, is there 
aot a mutual gain? Does not each gain the articles of the other, 

ing for the labour and cost of the articles given in exchange? 
d as the purpose’of gain is consimption, may it not be said, 
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that each country has a clear gain in what is added to its means 
of consumption? If this is not mutual gain, the word gain has ng 
meaning. : 

Upon the point of honour in dealing, there is! as: much be. 
tween nations as between individuals; and the principle of 
dealing is precisely the same between nations as between individ- 
uals. Each sells produce at the least possible price, the highest 
price that is admitted by the state of the market. Gain is the 
motive of all men, of nations as well as of individuals ; disinter- 
estedness is a vice: but the gain which arises from oppression, 
from power unjustly exercised, and which Mr. Cobbett calls the 
only gain, is.a gain certainly; but one that dries up its own 
sources, and not like the gain of fair and free trade that accumv- 
lates and derives new power, new sources, from its progress, 
from its freedom and its fairness. 

Mr. Cobbett is a freebooter in polifics, and in other matters, 
and feeling this to, be right, he sees no gain but in the prin- 
ciples and practices of a freebooter. He is in himself an allin all, 
a self-elected, universal sovereign in the political world, a free- 
booter warring with all who do not pay him political. homage and 
tribute and ask his protection, a man that cannot endure a po- 
litical competitor; and, under all these ideas of self-sufficiency 
and self-importance, void of all sound political principles or good 
principles of any kind, and incessantly making political blunders 
by contradicting positively to day the most positive assertions of 
yesterday; a man, who, though laborious, as a writer, never 
could take a large view of any subject, and who never was right, 
on any political subject, other than in saying, that paper money 
protected against metallic payments is a great evil and not so 
good as a currency of gold; a man who prefers an ill digested 
system of his own to an examination of all others, and who will 
not look at any system but his own; aman who does not s0 
much seek to detect and remove the errors of an existing system, 
as to build new errors of his own upon it; a man who calls him- 
self a friend to King, Church and Constitution and carries with 
him an inward hatred of all sovereignty, all religion, and every 
constitution, but that of his own; a hollow man whose pro- 
mises mean not performances and whose performances are ever 
at variance with his promises. 

Having written thus far, I receive the following correspondence 
upon the same subject, and make way for tit, by putting aside 
further remarks of my own for another week. I wish it to be 
understood, that I by no means tie myself down to the conclu- 
sions of any piece of correspondence which I may insert ; but, 
with every reader, claim the right to dissent jfrom that to which 
I may from time to time give insertion. The principle of my pub- 
lication is free discussion, and though I object to the insertion of 

such nonsense as Captain Hardman writes, it does not follow 
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that I) infringes upon that principle. So long as I am open to 
fairopposing argument, so long I support the principle of free 
discussion. A man, who says, all other men are ignorant when 
compared with:me;.is fairly a subject for the little vituperations 
of thisianticle ahd {the following correspondence. It is civility 
itself whem-compared with the vituperations of the person who 
claims the masonic title of MosT wIs&. ni 





COBBETT’S IGNORANCE. , 


You, Mr. Carlile, stepped a little out of your usual way, in your last num- 
ber, to expose the ignorance of that greatest of all pretenders to wisdom, 
William Cobbett. This was a real service, inasmuch as it will probably 
prevent many persons from being imposed upon and plundered of their 
money. If Cobbett were really either an honest politician, or a wise or 
brave man, it might be proper that the people should subscribe and send 
him to Parliament, but as, notwithstanding all his bluster, his boastings, 
his predictions and pretensions, he is remarkably ignorant, conceited and 
vain, a shuffler in politics and notoriously a coward, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how he could be of any use in Parliament. He tells us, that he is 
the wisest'man living, and this could be said by none but a remarkably ig- 
nor.at man. He says, had he been in Parliament, he would have pre- 
vented all the evil which has been brought on the country, and his reme- 
dy is a gold currency. This, he is ignorant enough to suppose, his pre- 
sence in the House of Commons would have produced. He does not see, 
that a gold currency solely cannot be obtained, and if it could be obtained, 
it could not be maintained in this country. Gold isa commodity, and prin- 
cipally as a sign or token by means of which other commodities are ex- 
c , 

Thus, for instance, if you have cloth and want money, and I, who 
have money, want hats, and he who has hats wants cloth, you, who 
have cloth, will not exchange your cloth for hats, to exchange for money, 
but you will look out for some one who has the money you want, 
and to. him you will sell your cloth: that is, you will sell rom cloth 
tome, and I, who want hats, will give the cloth to him who has the 
hats and wants the cloth ; thus the money is only a means of effecting an 


_ exchange and saving trouble, and so: far paper would answer the purpose 


just as well as gold. But, in. other respects, paper -will answer the purr 
pose much better, and if proper securities were taken, by government, as 
most probably they will be taken, to prevent the possibility of loss to the 
ders of paper money, paper money would be by far the best currency 
which could be devised. 
. But suppose we were as silly as Cobbett, as little likely to act reason- 
ably, and thus we were resolved to have a gold currency only, how must 
we set about it? If has been calculated, that we should require full fifty 
nillions of sovereigns, and the gold to make them must be provided by the 
presage This could only be done by means of loans in the first instance, 
y which the gold must be purchased. The things sent out of the countr 
to purchase the gold must be commodities, and thus:at the least fifty mil- 
sof capital, which is now actually employed in manufactures, trade 
agnieulture, must be withdrawn; all the employment this vast sum 
supports must cease, and the ple it employs must be put out of eimploy- 
ment, and left to starve. All'the profit this vast sum produces must cease, 
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The expence of coinage, wear and tear, &ec, would cost many millions 
yearly, and, this must be defrayed by increased taxation. ‘Thus while 
employment was ‘diminished to a vast extent, taxation would be great! 
increased. Let any man ponder a little on this, let him ask himself how 
the gold is to be procured from foreign centuries? with what it is tu be purcha:- 
ed? whether it could be purchased by any other means than those named? 
and whether so long as it remained in coin, it would be any thing more than 
the medium orsign by which one thing was exchanged for another? and 
he will have the clue by which to trace out Cobbett’s fallacies. But, 
if we, regardless of the misery it would produce, were to resolve to have 
a gold currency only, it would probably cost sixty or seventy millions to 
procure it; for as we got it, we, by raising the demand, should raise the 
price, and instead of being able to purchase it at the rate of less than 
tour pounds an ounce, we should have to pay as high perhaps as eight pounds 
an ounce; but inasmuch as we drained other countries of their share 
of gold, we should cause them so much inconvenience, that all sorts of 
efforts would be niade to get it back again, and as the market price 
would be above the mint price, it would go out faster than it came 
in, so that, in fact, it is quite impossible for us to have a gold curren- 
cy. If, for instance, 1 could demand gold at four pounds an ounce, 
and sell it again to government at five or six paunds an ounce, it is 
plain, that, by continuing the operation, all the property in the country 
must be taken by the government and transferred to those who choose to 
buy and sell bullion in coin. It is too absurd to think of; and yet this 
is the nonsense Cobbett is every week talking. An old apple woman, 
would, if she set about reasoning on the matter, understand it much bet- 
terin one week than Cobbett does now, notwithstanding he has been wnit- 
ing about it and pretending to teach others for years past. 

His notions respecting trade and commerce display extraordinary igno- 
rance. He says, “ We have a set of wise gentlemen, who tell us, that in 
a bargain between two of us, both may gain—but how the devil can the 
two gain is the mystery !!” Nonebuta “ born:fool,” to use his own language, 
could have made a mysery of the matter, and yet this ‘dolt,” this “ nin- 
com-poop”—this “ thick-skull,” this “jolter head,” this ‘ chew bacon,” these 
are his own words, wants people to give money to put him into Parlia- 
ment. 

If, in “ a Lurgain between two,” both did not gain, there would be very 
few bargains made. It is the very essence of dealing, that both should 
gain and nothing can admit of plainer proof than that both do gaiv. Cub- 
bett’says, “ If France send us wine and we send France manufactures, We 
shall get from France no more than France gets from us—neither will be 
a gainer.” If Cobbett understood the matter, and any one else had talked 
this nonsense, he would have roared out all sorts of low, vulgar, blackguard 
names. His ignorance shall be exposed in a different manner. 

we want wine and the French want steel and iron work; it be- 
comes a question with each party, whether it is more advantageous for 
each to make what it wants orto buy it. Now suppose this country could 
produce just such wine as it wishes to have, and that the French could 
mite the cutlery, and no.one need doubt that we could make the wine and 
he French could make the cutlery. But if we were to make the wine, it would 
probably cost us four or five times as much asthe French will sell it to us 
for. And ifthe French made the cutlery, it would probably cost. them 
twice or thrice as much as we are willing to sell it for. Thus, to make the 
willie fo cost us say £ 500, but the cutlery for which the Frencl: are 

g to exchange the wine oniy cost us £ 100. Does it not follow, that 
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we must either go without the wine, spend £ 500 to make it, or give the 
French cutlery, which cost us only £ 100, for the wine. If, then, we are 
resolved to have the wine, and instead of spending £ 500, to make it, we 
give the French £ 100, in cutlery, is it not plain, that we have saved £ 400, 
by this process, and consequently, we have the £ 400, to expend in other 
things, that is, we have the wine and £400, whereas, had we fovlishly 
persisted in aking the wine ourselves, we should have had nothing but 
the wine. Here then, we gain £ 400, by the exchange. For to save is to 
gain, and we have saved £400, Let us see if the French have not also 
gained. If, instead of making the wine to exchange for the cutlery, the 
French had made the cutlery themselves, it would have cost them say 
£300; but they made the wine which cost them £ 100, and their gain is 
£200. Thus both gain. It may be said we could do without wine, that 
we could not make the wine, &c.; but this cuts both ways and puts Cob- 
bett’s example aside. Let us take another example. Poland would, if 
the coru laws would let her, send us corn, and Poland would take coarse 
cloth in exchange for hercorn. Now, if the corn would cost us £ 150, if 
we grew it at home, while the cloth which would exchange for the corn 
cost us only £100, we should gain £50, by making the cloth and ex- 
changing it for the corn. In like manner, if it would cost the Poles £150, 
to make the cloth and only £ 100, to produce the corn which would ex- 
change for the cloth, the Poles would also gain £50. Thus, both gain, 
and if this were not so, there would be very little trade of any kind. Trade 
exists almost wholly in consequence of both buyer and seller yaining. The 
same principle governs all trading as well domestic as foreign. If I make 
hats and you make shves, we shall both gain by trading, in precisely the 
same way. I, having learned the art of shoe making, and you the art of 
coat making, it is clear that I can make shoes in less time than I can make 
coats, and you can make coats in less time, than you can make shoes. If 
I can make as many shoes in two days as will purchase a coat, which it 
would cost me three days labour to make, shall I not gain one day by mak- 
ing shoes instead of the coats, and will not you in like manner gain one day 
by making coats instead of shoes, aid shall we not each of us by this trad- 
ing have a day each or the gain which a day’s work will produce us? The 
question must be answered in the affirmative. Try every transaction by 
this rule, and.you will find the results one and the same. Yet this impu- 
dent mountebank, Cobbett, has the assurance to tell the public, that he 
and he alone understands trade and commerce, and that he and he alone 
can set our national grievances to. rights, if you will but subscribe money 
and put him into Parliament. Cobbett, however ignorant in every matter 
relating to legislation, trade and-commerce, knows-what he is about in res- 
pect to himself, and no doubt he would endeavour to make money of a 
seat in the House of Commons, as he always endeavoured to do by every 


thing he has touched, and by every person with whom he has had any trans- 
actions, ) F. 





MANKIND COMPOSED OF WATER. 





To Mr. R. Carlile. 
Sir, Feb. 6, 1826. 
A Mr. Butler has, I perceive, in a very dry and serious mood, observed, 
% 4 communication inserted ia your last Number, that if I can prove asI — 
ave asserted, that mankind are composed wholly of water, I shall be a 
useful correspondent. 
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Now, this Mr. Butler appears to me to be an idle hand, inasmuch as he 
expects that I am bound to prove the truth of my assertion merely at his 
suggestion ; whereas, if he were a teen subject, he would have ana- 
lysed a man, and shewed us the different materials of which he had been 
composed; which would have satisfied all people, proved my error, and 
prevented any dispute. But instead of this, the task is left for me. | 
must now, to satisfy Mr. Butler, steal a dead man from some burying- 
ground, or snatch up a live one who may have the misfortune to pass m 
door, throw him into the copper, (for I have nothing else that will hold a 
whole man) and clap on the lid; when if perchance I should turn out cor- 
rect, that is, if the man should entirely evaporate, and I have nothing to 
produce, Mr. Butler would still remain sceptical, and dispute would be the 
consequence. How easily all this might be avoided by an active indus- 
trious man proving the truth of his own opinion. 

However, I shall not steal a man, either dead or alive, nor shall I write 
a volume to prove my assertion correct ; knowing as I do, that the plain-* 
est truth in the world will admit of dispute, particularly if we are but in 
the right cue for it. I shall therefore proceed to procure such evidence as 
I think will suffice, and in doing which, I shall be as concise as I can. 
But mind, that when I said man is composed wholly of water, I did not 
mean to include any thing that is called spiritual ; nor did I mean to in- 
clude the air which he inhales, but, on the contrary, that part of man, 
only, which is visible to the eye; and mind also, that, although Mr. But- 
ler may be a convert to every new opinion promulgated by the art of che- 
mistry, I still adhere to a very ancient opinion, namely, that there are but 
three elements, earth, water, and air; or solids, liquids, and fluids. Now, 
as earth, in this sense, includes all kinds of solids, and as air includes all 
kinds of gases, so likewise does water include all kinds of liquids. _What- 
ever kind of matter I can make a mark or an impression on, and that im- 
pression will remain permanent, that matter I call a solid for the time be- 
ing; whatever kind of ‘visible matter through which I can draw my hand, 
as through water, but which will immediately close up afterwards, that 
matter I call a liguid; and whatever kind of matter exists which will re- 
sist other matter, but which is invisible to the eye, and on which I can 
make ao visible impression, that matter I call a fluid. But mind, also, 
that all visiblo matter which carries with it the appearance of solidity, but 
which will by the operations of nature go off by evaporation, or return to 
athe oe as 7, Ae rote will change to water, the com we 

s of that matter a liquid, or , i ise 
rap ttl eta iguid, or water. This much premised, | go 

The fetus is composed of a liquid, that it is nourished, cherished, and 
progressively increased by a continued addition of more liquids ; and that 
it contains nothing which wéald not in a short time, if ex to the open 
air, go off in vapours. At its entrance into life, a child is’only an extended 
bulk of those materials which formerly existed in embryo, having imbi 
no solids through the ofgans of its parent. At the breast, it continues to 
receive the same kind of support that b t it into life, but by which, 


nevertheless, it still continues to — ought, now, to provide it with 
suitable 


such kinds of food as are mo in life ; but 
as I should be ander re to an advanced stage in life 


I will confine myself 
ports a child, will su 
rials as have been 


the necessity of describing the qualities of that food, 
to saying, that the same kind of nutriment which sup- 
pport a man; and that he is composed of such mate- 
@ liquid, or water, and as will return to water again. __ 

Now, with regard to the materials of which man is composed, and which 
will not evaporate, what does the science of chemistry discover? A small 
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bit of green glass about the size of a walnut. This is at least what I have 
lately seen. But is this bit of glass obtained from the man, or is it ob- 
tained from the machinery and materials used in the process ; or is it obtain- 
ed by the rapidity of the operation? I assure Mr. Butler that I am quite 
sceptical on this point. Let nature perform the part of the chemist, and 
then where will be the bit of glass? Why nowhere; otherwise we should 
have plenty of glass in a burying-ground, or on the plains of Waterloo. 
What I have here stated is the result of one process, and now comes a 
man who by the same means arrives at the same conclusion; but now 
likewise comes another, who by a different process discovers no glass, but 
who nevertheless discovers various other materials; after which, some 
person by a different method will be able to discern none of the foregoing 
parts, but who, on the contrary, will find a variety of others; while as 
many different methods as are resorted to, so: many different conclusions 
shall we arrive at; and if ever the time should arrive in which the chemist 
will be able to find no more parts, it will be because he has exhausted the 
means. This is my opinion, and this opinion is founded on the fact, that 
nature having but one process, she never fails to arrive at the same end. 
The above is all I have to say in direct answer to Mr. Butler, except that 
the same reasoning applies to vegetables. 

But, does no one dispute the assertions of the chemist? And do che- 
mists never dispute the authority of each other? Very rarely. Neverthe- 
less, make the passport to Heaven to depend on a true knowledge of the 
component parts of a man, and then see whether all would agree. In this 
case chemists would soon be divided into as many sects as are any other 
denomination of men. The rage for analysis would be such, that but few 
men would escape either dead or alive. Even in our day, the thirst for 
this kind of knowledge is such, that the dead rarely rest in peace, and if 
report speaks truth, the living have not always escaped ; but make eternal 
reward a recompence for being right, and we should have no need of foot- 
pavements; we should soon sigh for that simplicity which we now so 
readily condemn. As I have said before, almost every thing will admit of 
dispute, for we shall never be able to untie the knotty parts of nature to 
see how she performs her task. 

I give it as my opinion, that fishes are composed of coagulated water. 
If any one think they are not, and say that how collect their substance 
from the qualities of other matter with which the water is imbued, perhaps 
that person will gratify me by disclosing the cause why a fish, that lives in 
water strongly impregnated with salt, is perfectly fresh? In my “— of 
expressing myself, I say likewise that the sea is composed of water. Yes, 
says the chemist, we call it water, but water is only a name given to a com- 
pound mixture of oxygen and. hydrogen gases, which if separated the 
water disappears; but unite them again and it becomes as visible as be- 
fore. If then water is composed of air, it is plain, that air is composed of 
water, in which case there is a trans-elementation, or a transmutation of 
erements. So that in this sense, also, I am perfectly. correct in saying, 

‘at animals and vegetables are composed of that which has and whic 
2 water; another is as correct in saying that they are composed of 
Sy > @ third as accurate in affirming that they are composed of earth ; and 
ourth equally right in asserting that they are composed of all three. 
I am, Sir, 


Yours respectfully, 
CANDID. 
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EVERY WOMAN’S BOOK. 





We have an ‘ Every Day Book,” or a book not worth reading 
any day, and an “ Every Man’s Book,” which has some usefy| 
information: so to make up the deficiency, I have published a 
book, which I hope so far supports its title as to be justly called 
“ EVERY WOMAN’S BOOK.” The subject is not new, being 
the question of LOVE, as discussed in No. 18, Vol. XI. of “ The 
Republican.” But there is something new, and that is, Adam 
and Eve in a frontispiece, exhibited in their state of innocence, 
before their fall, just as they came from the hands of their Maker. 
The general rule has been, to exhibit them with the fig-leaf, in 
‘their state of sin; but as I deal with nothing sinful, I have gone 
up to their state of purity, and-have shewn them in Paradise, 
without the fig-leaf, and as they were before the serpent cor- 
rupted them. 

Some persons, who have seen the frontispiece before it was 
published, have expressed their fears, that I shall, in this publi- 
cation, be associated with Stockdale and Benbow, as an ob- 
scene publisher; but I have no fears on this head; and, as 
I have always done, I bid defiance to malicious misrepre- 
sentations. My object is to increase the amount of buman 
happiness, of solid virtue and real chastity, to remove disease and 
human suffering, and to instruct women on a subject of. which 
they are much too ignorant for their welfare, and for the welfare 
of their offspring. There is a secrecy and mischievous prudery 
associated with the commerce between the sexes which should 
not exist, and which cannot advantageously exist. Here, as 
every other where, [ find secrecy a vice, and would have no se- 
crets either of body, or of mind, among mankind. Look at Eve, 
and tell me, what there is in her naked person, at which either 
man or woman should blush? Look at Adam, and tell me, what 
there is about him.that should be secret or concealed ? And say- 
ing this, 1 do not call for a throwing-off of dress, which, at least, 
adds something to the comforts of the body; but I call for a 
throwing-off of all those silly ideas which make the very construc- 
tion of an animal to bear the imputation of a sin in his maker. 
- The price of the “ EVERY.WOMAN’S BOOK” is to be 
eighteenpence, and I flatter myself, that it will be quite as useful 
and interesting to every woman as the “ Every Man’s Book” is 
to every man at the same price. However, it is just to say, that 
there is no other similarity than utility in the two books. 


R. C 
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THE FIFTY-SEVENTH ORATION, 


Being in refutation of the Bishop of London’s Eighth Proposition : 
containing his comparison between Christ and Mahomet. Deli- 
vered before the Christtan Evidence Society on Tuesday, Feb. 14, 
1826, by the Reverend Robert Taylor, A.B., and M.R.C.S., 


Secretary of the Society. 





TuE Proposition. 


“ A comparison between Christ and Mahomet, and their respective reli- 
gions, leads us to conclude, that as the religion of the latter is confess- 
edly theinvention of man, that of the former is derived from God.” 





"Td certum naturalibus egregie dotibus instructum Mohammedem, 
forma prestanti ingenio callido, moribus facetis, ac prese ferentem liberali- 
tatem in egénos comitatem in singulos fortitudinem in hostes, ac pre 
ceteris reverentiam divini nominis. Severus fuit in perjuros adulteros homi- 
cidas obtrectatores prodigos avaros falsos testes, &c. Magnus idem pa- 
tientie charitatis misericordie benificenti, gratitudinis, honoris in pa- 
rentes ac superiores preco, ut et divinarum laudum.”—Spanhemius Hist. 
Eccles. sect. 7, c.7, lem. 5 et 7. 





Mra. Cuatrman, Members of the Society of Christian Evidence, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Amid the various phenomena that present themselves in the ge- 
neral history of the developement ‘of the human mind, there is 
nothing more striking, or moré pleasing, than the effect of that 
developement on those who need it most, and like it least. On 
those reverend phalanxes of incorporated stupidity, who, in rela- 
tion to the great march of mind, may be called the awkward squad, 
as they are to be found but here-and there-a straggler after the 
world before them, with their big wigs and frosty-morning faces, 
like overgrown boys, “creeping along unwillingly to school.” 

Who would have thought of seeing the day when a Bishop of 
London would have ventured to institute a comparison between 
Christ and Mahomet, or to trust his congregation with so danger- 
ous a truth, as that there ever was a religion in the world that 
was not quite—quite—not quite right!!! Who woald have 
thought, that a Bishop would at last have ventured to have found 
a decent word for the-founder of any other faith than our own? 
To admit that Mahomet was of a powerful and honourable fa- 
mily; of wealth and high descent; and that for the first twelve 
years of his mission he made use of argument and persuasion 
only in the propagation of his religion ? : 
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And a Doctor Collyer has drawn a comparison between the 
two impostors (O, 1 beg pardon, it was a slip, indeed it was, | 
meant, between the two prophets), in which he has made still fur. 
ther admissions in favour of the Arabian. At this rate we shall 
be like to come at the truth at last. We have only to compare 
the Bishop. of London with the Bishop of Down and Connor but 
a few years earlier, and then digest the knowledge we have 

ained. 

“- God,” says the good Bishop, in his Treatise on Holy Dying, 
which Bishop Horne calls a golden treatise, “ was pleased to sut- 
fer a base 7K Om person, a villain, and a vicious man, to set up 
a religion which has filled all the nearer parts of Asia, and much 
of Africa, and some part of Europe; so that the greatest nun- 
ber of men and women born in so many kingdoms millions 
of sons and daughters are born to enter into the possession of 
devils to eternal ages.”—-Page 42. 

“ Here, then,” says the Bishop of London, ‘* we have two re- 
ligions co-existing together ; one of which we know to be a fraud; 
the other we affirm and believe to be true,” while his Brother Bi- 
shop lets us into the dangerous secret, that God was as certainly 
the author of the one as of the other. 

The‘ translations of the Koran given us by Du Ryer Maracci 
and Sale: the publication of the Life of Mahomet, by Dean Pm- 
deaux ; but, above all, the elegant and circumstantial detail of 
his character and history contained in the 9th volume of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, have played sad havoc 
upon the original way of telling the story, and robbed our 
Clergy of many a bold figure of.evangelical gasconade that once 
adorned their declamation, and charmed the ears of the gaping 
multitude—charmed they never so foolishly. 

In these degenerate days, however, I fear that even the multi- 
tude, upon hearing of a comparison between the two religions of 
Christ and Mahomet, and being told, that insmaking this compa- 
rison they ought to view Mohammedism “ according to what it is 
universally allowed to be by all who.are not Mohammedans,” 
would be apt to think, that in common justice they.ought also to 
view Christianity according to what it is universally allowed to 
be by all who are not Christians. A very dangerous way of view- 
ing things: for, by this light, they who are not Christians, look 
on Christianity, as of all superstitions that ever disgraced hu- 
manity, the vilest and the worst; than any system of idolatry that 
ever was in the world, more monstrously absurd—more hideously 
wicked. 

Once for all, though I shall use the name the Bishop has 
adopted, it shall be enough to observe, that the more proper 
namé of the Arabian prophet is MonamMeED; and the name of 
the faith which he established—not derived from his own name, 
but called by himself the faith of Islam. This consisted only of 
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the two articles, ‘“ There is one God and Mohammed is his 
rophet.” ' 

: Mahomet, or Mohammed, the son of Abdallah, sprang from 
the tribe of Koreish, of the family of Hashem, who were the 
most illustrious of the Arabs, Princes of Mecca, and hereditary 
guardians of the Coaba. He was born on the 10th of November, 
in the year 570; and in the 40th year of his age, which brings us 
to the 610th of the Christian era, he took upon himself the title 
of Prophet, and proclaimed the religion of the Koran. 

Mahomet, like the great Pythagoras, was distinguished by a 
most extraordinaty beauty of person, and in middle life, presented 
the world the model of Nature’s best piece of work—a man such 
as man should be, Noble in reason, and excellent in faculties ; 
in form and movement most express and admirable ; in action like 
an angel; in apprehension like a God. His gracious smile 
achieved more victories than his sword, and his commanding eye, 
bade inferior minds, that borrow their behaviour from the great, 
grow great from his example. That such advantages would not 
have been despised, could they have been pretended in the case of 
the humble prophet of Galilee, is apparent from the attempt to 
trace his descent ftom the royal line of David; and from the va- 
rious pictures and paintings which exhibit his countenance as one 
of melancholy beauty in direct contradiction to the declaratious 
of holy writ, that ‘he had no form, nor comeliness; and when 


‘we should see him there was no beauty that we should desire 


him.” Yet, on the supposition of his divine mission, how can we 
reconcile it to any notions of goodness, or of common justice in 
the Deity, as it were purposely to throw difficulties in the way of 
our faith, and to send his messenger into the world under every 
conceivable disparagement of person and fortune, for no other 
end than to entail damnation on the millions of his creatures, who 
must necessarily fal] into the snare of preferring the elegant, the 
noble, and all-accomplished Mahomet, to the ugly, ill-natured, 
and beggarlyson of God. | 

If the success of Mahomet was owing to his having started his 
religion in an age of barbarism and ignorance, it will be incum- 
bent on his opponents to shew how an age of barbarism and ig- 
horance came to succeed the age of Divine Revelation, and how 
the light that was to lighten the Gentiles shone so dimly, that 
barbarism and ignorance could put an extinguisher upon it. It 
isanill augury for any religion at once to disclaim all the natural 
and probable means by which its prevalence may be accounted for, 
and to have need to be defended by the base arts of vituperation 
and slander; or to cast against other systems of superstition 
those very shafts, which, being thrown back again, infringe with 
a thousand-fold force upon itself. The falsehood of the religion 
of Mahomet will be no’ proof of the truth of that of Jesus. The 
absurdities of the Koran will not give consistency or reason to 
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the New Testament. They who have once ventured to laugh a 
Mahomet’s “ holding communication with the angel Gabrie, 
whon nobody else ever saw or heard,” will hardly recover their 
seriousness, at being told of Christ’s holding communication with 
the Devil, whom [ hope nobody else ever saw or heard. They 
who have had the moral hardihood to scoff at the idea of the 
Prophet of Mecca ascending into the seventh heaven upon the 
beast Borac, will hardly believe how the Prophet of Galilee could 
dance a hornpipe upon araifbow, and ride up into the skies upon 
nothing at all. 

To pretend that ‘‘ not the least stain was ever thrown on the 
moral character of Jesus, even by his bitterest enemies,” is to shut 
up our New Testaments entirely, and to forget that it was said of 
him, that “ he was a gluttonous man, and a wine bibber; a 
friend of publicans and sinners!” And was that -no stain 
upon his moral character?—‘* To cast that stain on Mahomet we 
must be ignorant of the language of the Koran, and forget that 
his religion altogether forbad the use of wine, and enforced the 
severe abstinence of the month Ramadan: during which, from 
the rising to the setting sun, the Mussulmans abstain from eating 
and drinking, from all nourishment that can restore their strength, 
and from pleasures that can gratify their senses.”—Gibbon, vol. 
9, p. 276.—And shall the Bishop of London, after this, tell us 
that the rules which Mahomet prescribed, admitted of the indul- 
gence of unbridled licentiousness ; and that his religion “ paid 
court to the peculiar weaknesses and propensities of his disciples 
by pampering their carnal appetites.” Yet with all such pamper- 
ing, I doubt whether a religion which allowed of no roast meat for 
a month, and no wine at any time, would have seemed very se- 
ductive to our worshipful Court of Aldermen, or have weaned 
sree affections from Gospel and turtle soup—from Jesus, and the 

ottie, 

But it was in heaven, it seems, that Mahomet propounded the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures. There, it seems, his faithful fol- 
lowers are to bathe in seas of bliss: there to partake of eternal 
banquets and everlasting love; there to enjoy the company of 
amiable and: faithful women ; and find what had been the source 
of happiness on earth—the richest pearl of heaven— 


“Till charmed to sweet repose when twilight hours 
Shed their-soft influence on celesti.| bowers, 


The cherub innocence, with smiles divine, 
Shuts his white wings, and sleeps on beaaty’s shrine.” 


O, the seductive villain! Such a faith is enough to make Mus- 
sulmans of us all; and were it not that the bird is in the bush, 


would make a 
The Bisho 
that Mah 


- a parson wish ‘his shovel-hat had been a turvan. 
is as angry at this, as well he might be; and tells us 
omet, though he wrought no miracles, has described 
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things which cannot be described ;” and has allured his followers 
by setting before them a sensual heaven: whereas, in the heaven 
which we good Christians are to go to, there is no sense at all. 
There we are to enjoy the.more substantialand solid happiness of 
«“ pag THINGS Which eye hath not seen, nor. ear heard :” neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man, our Christian duty being 
never to conceive what those inconceivable things are, and never 
to think anything about the Dog and the Shadow. 

The admission of women into the paradise of Mahomet, and 
making its fulness of joy result from their society, is the com- 
pletest vindication of the prophet's morality, as wellas of his gal- 
lantry, he knew, he felt that there could be no heaven without 
them. That he allowed of polygamy, or of a plurality of wives, 
isno further objectionable against him than that he did not abolish 
a law which he found previously existing in the countries over 
which he reigned, and which the characters and customs of those 
countries had consecrated from the days of remotest generations. 
The custom was common to Jews and Christians, as well as Mo- 
hammedans, with this only difference, that the Christian institu- 
tion is that which makes no provision for the happiness of the 
sex which is the source of all the honour and happiness in the 
world. 

Jesus declared it to be a sin even to look upon a woman, and 
never spoke but in the language of scorn and cruelty even to his 
own mother. Mohammed was the passionate admirer of the fair. 
He loved with esteem and honour, as well as with passion; and 
in the husband never ceased to be the lover. The Christian in- 
stitution requires from wives the most abject and passive obe- 
dience. Let the wife see that she reverence her husband, as Sa- 
rah obeyed Abraham, calling him Lord ; so let the wives be sub- 
ject to their husbands in every thing, while that old bachelor, the 
bandy-legged, bald-headed, apostolic chief of sinners, in perfect 
hatred of all woman-kind, spoke of wedlock but as an alternative 
nny a greater sin, and that it was only better to marry. than to 

urn. - 
“‘ Mahomet firmly declared, that he would have no monks, no 
St. Pauls, no woman-haters, in his religion.”—Gibbon, vol. ix. 
p. 276. ** Wives,” says the noble prophet, (and it is for saying 
this I call him noble) “ wives should behave towards their hus- 
bands as their husbands behave towards them.” 

The allowance, as the Bishop has stated it, to each man to have 
four wives, with the liberty of divorcing them thrice, seems pur- 
posely so misquoted to startle the frigidity of our septentrion con- 
stitutions; but who would have thought that the very chapter of 
the Koran from which this passage is garbled commences by in- 
culcating, in its first verse, the two great duties of man—the fear 
of God, and the love of women. Thus it runs:—“ In the name 
of the most merciful God, O men! fear the Lord, who created 


> 
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you; and respect women, who bare you.” We have indeed the 
allowance (not the command) to take one wife, or two, or three, 
or four, but never more; but with this restriction, ‘ if you doubt 
your ability to act equitably towards several, take only one.” 
And again, we have the allowance, (not the command) “ you 
may separate yourself from your wife twice; but if you divorce 
her a third time, it must be for ever with this injunction, ‘ you 
must either keep her humanely, or put her away kindly.’” 
Where, then, but in the imaginations of his Christian enemies, is 
that: unbridled licentiousness that has been ascribed to the insti- 
tutions of Mahomet? Has your Christianity so exalted the rauk 
and rights of women, and so improved the conduct of Christian 
husbands, that even your King upon his throne could, on thatac- 
count, throw stones at the Sultan in his seraglio. 

It is true, that it is notin-more, perhaps not in so much, as 
nine-tenths of the Christian world that women are shut up in 
nunneries, and compelled to take the veil as a punishment for be- 
ing beautiful: but in our Protestant country, in our evangelical 
metropolis, the state of women——Ah! I forbear. The Chris- 
= faith hath reconciled us to scenes which Hell should blush to 
ook on. 


“* Go turn your eyes, 
Where the poor houseless, shivering female lies ; 


Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led 
Near a seducer’s door she lays her hon »” 


And no heart finds virtue to do her right; no hand a dagger to 
avenge her wrongs! Such a scene is not at Constantinople. 


“ Stat meretrix certo cuivis mercabilis ere 
Ft. miseras jusso corpore querit opes.” 


O ye Reverend, Very Reverend, Right Reverend, and Most Re- 
verend pa Priests, and Deacons, exalt your Galilean pro- 
phet to the clouds, and keep up that which keeps up you; tell 
the gaping multitude how the:Lamb of God hath taken away the 
sins of the world, ‘and laugh the while in your big sleeves ; tell 
all the tale of “* blood and fire,-and vapour of smoke,” Acts X«. 
19.: but add not severest sarcasm to deadliest cruelty ; tell not 
our women that they owe ye any thing; tell us not that ajust and 
righteous God could possibly have been the author of a religion 
in spite of which his world has London in it! O, for shame! for 
shame! BR diiu 1 10% Y 

Far be it'from me to vindicate the character of Mahomet; he 
certainly was an Impostor, a shocking impostor: but if we were 
to reject religions on account of the founders of them being im- 
postors, ‘what-would become of us? We should gain the whole 
world; ‘but.we shoald, lose, out own: souls ‘to all eternity. | Neither 
am I the advoeate of Islamism, the faith of Mahomet, because it 
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is not the faith in this country by law established ; but if it were, 
I guess we should find it quite as good as our own—and, I am 
sure, it would be a great deal cheaper? For Mahomet allowed 
no Clergy, Parsons, or clerks, in his religion—and that was the 
reason why our good Clergy, a few centuries ago, beat up for the 
Holy Wars, and set all Christendom mad to go oversand cut their 
throats. No Clergy! what, go to Heaven without Clergy? O 
no, that would never do; there would be no going to Heaven or 
to Hell either, if it were not for the Clergy. 

But not in any point of contrast, historical or moral, will the 
faith of Islam shrink from the comparison with Christianity ; or 
the pale crescent bow to the blood-stained banner of the Cross. 
«“ Christianity, with all its miracles, before the conversion of Con- 
stantine in the fourth century, had not prevailed over more than 
a twentieth part of the Roman empire,” Gibbon, vol. i. p. 371. 
“ Mohammedism in less than a century spread itself over a 
greater part of the world than the Romans were ever masters of.” 
“ And they are greatly deceived,” says the learned Sale, “ who 
imagine it to have been propagated by the sword only; it was 
embraced by nations that never felt the force of the Mohamme- 
dan arms--and even by those which stripped the Arabians of their 
conquests, and put an end to the sovereignty of their Khalifs.” 
Sale’s Prelim. Disc. 3. And at this time the number of Protest- 
ant Christians in the whole world is 65,000,000—that of Moham- 
medism is 140,000,000. It is true, that Mahomet levied tribute 
on his enemies, and made men pay for not professing his reli- 
gion; but what is the mighty difference between making men 
pay for not professing a religion, and paying them for professing 
it? Itis but, that in the one case honest men are sold, and we 
get rid of them; in the other, rogues and thieves are bought, and 
ride upon our shoulders. 

Heaven forefend that I should be thought to make any disre- 
spectful allusions to our own Clergy, | happening to be one of that 
sacred order, however little brotherly love there may be between 
us ; but travellers have told me, that there are countries, on this 
side the sun, where £9,920,000 a year are levied to pay a black 
regiment of over-fed, bloating fellows, to look grim, and tell the 
half-starved people to be content, and “ set their affections on 


‘things above.” I have been told, too, that those black-robed 


gentry in those black nations, conscious that what they tell the 
people will not bear discussion, have made provision, that it shall 
never be possible for them to be contradicted, the knave’s pedes- 
tal being fixed to mark the place of the only individual who may 
address their assemblies, and to ensure to him the privilege.of 
lying without interruption. The trick of solemn, affected airs of 
gravity, upturned eyes, clasped hands, deep sighs, and brawling 
Holy! Holy! Holy! balderdash —keeps up the fascination, till 
the choused multitudes can no longer read ina liar’s forehead 
what his false heart would fain disclaim, but dare not. They are 
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“¢ the sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like the standing pool ; 
(To hide the filth beneath) 
Who do a wilful-stillness entertain | 
Of purpose to be wrought in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, ind-sage conceit, 
As who should say, I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my’mouth; fet no’ dog bark.” 


A laugh, an honest laugh at it, would break the spell at once, and 
fore’ the Reverend Parformers to complain to the -Magistrates,- 
se Why.!, why did he. spoil.so. much..Gospel ?”. The sincere -milk-of 
the ~word—the evangelical peccaitspowsior for the bearded babies 
of Christ Jesus ‘Such'only is the religion which I oppose; and 
as it is not the religion by law established, I trust that it is quite 
lawful to oppose it. And as the good Bishop of London says, 
theré “dre two Teligions in the world, while the good Bishop of 
Down and Connor admits, that God was the author of them both, 
I haye,paid:/Mohammedism no undue -compliment in ‘attempting’ 
to, shew, (under liberty to any person in this ihgaatots to shew the 
conan) that. of the Awarrit is;not the, worsth soo. 
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STEWART’S LECTURES. 





LECTURE IL 





The subject of my next and second Lecture will be the Discipline of Thought 
as distinguished from the powers of mind called Faculties, In which I shall de- 
monstrate the imstructive and important difference between the mere actions of 
thought and the real objects of thought, to annihilate the doctrine of metaphy- 
sics, and to prove that all conceiveable existence must be physics, or matter modi- 
fying itself into power. 


ON THE DISCIPLINE OF THOUGHT AS DISTINGUISHED FROM 
* 
THE FACULTIES. 


Tue great purpose of these Lectures is to explode the fanciful 
doctrines of .metaphysics, and to detect those silly subtleties of 
distinctions without differences, upon which all its moods and sys- 
tems are constructed. This important purpose will be a strong 
pledge that I shall not copy the generality of learned system- 
mongers, whether physical or metaphysical, to present you with 
a display of modes and distinctions which have no difference but 
in their words, and in those fanciful relations which they bear in 
theimaginary systems of their authors. To avoid this disgust- 
ing error, which has brought the philosophy of the mind into such 
general neglect and abandonment, I shall appeal all the distinc- 
tions of my discipline in the progressive order of its construc~- 
tion to the test of common experience. All science is formed on 
the classification of subjects and their powers, as constituent 
parts of a whole or identified system. The science of astronomy 
was established upon the discovery of the distinct characters of 
the luminous bodies into stars, comets, planets, satellites, and 
sun, with their distinct attributes of motion, light, heat, revolu- 
tion, &c. The science of mathematics was discovered when the 
various relations of quantity and magnitude were arranged into 
Classes and character, so as to form correspondent parts of an 
harmonious whole, or science of measurement. In this manner, 
I shall attempt to classify the various modifications of intellectual 
power into classes and characters, void of all sophistical subtle- 
les, and..unmeaning. distinctions of scholastic logic, in order to 
establish certain rules of harmony between their relative powers, 
80 a8 ‘to form a science of mind. It will be necessary, in this 
place, to take notice, that the appellation science does not imply 
an uninterrupted harmony of rules, but only that rules exist in 
Any system superior in number to exceptions. There is a great 
difference between the moral and physical sciences, in theif preci- 
— of rule, or stability of harmony. In the physical sciences, 

No. 7. Vol. XIII. 
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causes and their effects being: once discovered, they follow jp. 
cessantly an uninterrupted harmony of system.- > Fluids and 9. 
lids follow. their indeviable laws ;, and when their influence ig es. 
tablished as a,cause, we can, at allitimes, predict: their effects, 
from this axiom, that similar causes will have'similar effects, 
\» The, moral science; though it is governed by laws whose.rules 
exceed, their, exceptions, yet the quality) of :perfectibility-in man 
producing. extreme. vicissitude in human action, renders this 
science yery, anomalous.» The leading: and clear axiom of ‘similar 
causes; prodacing, similar effects. in the physical sciences, avails 
but little in the moral science, whose fluctuating «anomalies in 
human condition and human action demand the greatest: exer- 
tion of sagacity in the discipline of the understanding, to approui- 
mate a, probable, and not.definite similitude of causes to a doubt- 
ful.und indefinite calculation of effects. ) 

‘There does, notexist an individual, or body of individuals called 

nations, that can discover a’ precedent, or exemplar of precise ac- 
‘tion, in private,or public conduct, in all thc annals of human his- 
tory... Hence,;we may observe, that the moral parallax can be es- 
timated..only by. the inventive powers of. sagacity, and not the 
fixed and imitative judgment of science. The word parallawis 
used by..astronomers,to distinguish the true from the apparent 
position-of the celestial, bodies....). 4. 1. oveu .t0u) 
o This physical parallax is, determined. by the existing relations 
of other bodies at .the.same instant of.time; but the parallaxes 
of moral. relations have tlreir existing: circumstances of the same 
instant of: time affected by the eventual circumstances of futurity, 
and reduce. the moral-parallax to the incertitude.of the nautical 
longitude. aay wee ) 

The wise or sagacious opposed to the scientific man must imi- 
tate, the condnct.of the mariner ; confident, bold, decided, he‘ad- 
vances in the,course of practical life,and yet continues his day’ 
work of deliberation.in the new. departure of changeable circum- 


stances of, Auman life on the.double.and doubtful scale of theory 
RAE pMREHC 1 aC 44% a One 
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e-physical Jaws.of nature having mo tible change; the 
rules of,.system or, science have but few A reo ee The law of 
mind, or the moral,.science,. are thrown into-a state-of perpetual 
vieissitude, through the influence of the characteristic quality of 
man’s perfectibility. This makes the rules of vice in one age; 
the rules of virtuein another; and disturbs the harmony of actual 
good in the advancement: of perfeetible: good. » ‘This -moral vicis- 
situde, notwithstanding itmultiplies exceptions; does not, how 
ever, .overeome trules whose preponderancy |-will. still remain to 
‘support a “system, sor ‘science: of moral truth ; subject, indeed, 
to,cansiderable doubt, called moral ¢ertitude, to characterize its 


— ~¥ piecision when. compared with the certitude of physical 
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This incessant vicissitude of the moral science, in its rnles and 
exceptions, does not, however, affect or influence the science of 
mind in its; tules of action and power, but only in their applica- 
tion to the discovery of moraltruth. As the nautical longitude; 
in its incertitude, does not at all affect the mariner’s compass in 
its rules and powers of mechanism, but only in its application to 
the discovery of longitude. I now proceed to develope the 
science of mind in the same palpable, substantial, and experi- 
mental mode of any other physical art or science, to reduce all its 
actions and. powers: to a demonstrable scale of: rule, order, and 
discipline, which may increase its energy. ) M0 os 

I shall abstain from examining its application ‘to’ doctrines, be- 
cause I will not alarm prejudice, and diminish thereby that libe- 
ral and. universal patronage which these Lectures have so much 
claim to : and, because, if it'should be made appear clear to your 
experience ; that the rules of my discipline will improve the powers 
of mind, you will then be satisfied; like the mafirier; with ‘an im- 
provedcompass and quadrant, whose application to! nautical 
knowledge belongs to himself, and not 6 the artist who improved 
them, as the application of my: rules inthe discipline of reason 
belongs to your experience. ESE | Mast 4 we 

Ihave already’ observed, thatthe actions or modifications of 
thought, have three distinct classes or character. ‘Thefirst ‘class 
are called ideas, or copies of actually existent things;‘and'their 
actuallyexistent relations which constitute the’ system ‘called 
science or knowledge. The second class of the modifications, ‘or 
actions of thought, are called ‘sentiments, by méans of which we 
project: our ideas of existing things, or actual knowledge itito 
eventual things, or improvable knowledge to be ascertained by 
experience, > ! " 

Sentiments ‘are distinguished :into two classes, viz. experimen- 
talhand/ influential. The first governed by observation and'ex- 
perience }'the latter by observation and conceivability proyected 
inthe rules of analogy beyond experience, by the faculty of ima- 
gination. The third class of the mind’s action in the modifi¢ation 
of thought are:called phantoms, produced” by ‘the’ faculty of 
faney \catising- motion and action in the organ of the brain with- 
oul-anyobject-of sensation, perception; or ‘conceivability. «?°'" 
eine el oan in aa ee viled ! 
The word idea; in its Greek etymology, denotes image, or: copy 
Lany.thing., When impressions are made upon the sixth sense, 
either through the. medium of the other: five, or by ‘its own Te- 
flection, the, perception of|,such action ‘is called an:idea, or copy 
of.such impressions ;, and, when. the action of such impression 
Ceases, the idea is recorded in the memory. Under this defini- 
Hon of idea, we comprehend. the notions /of ‘all existing things, 
with their relations, whether arranged in arts or sciences, or 


sup dans! 
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insulated. under.the general, appellation: of knowledge. - 1 shall 
illustrate, these observations on the character and nature of ay 
idea, by a few,clear.and simple examples. | When the object, sun, 
impresses -its,body,.and) qualities of heat, light, figure, distance, 
notion, &e. wpon), the mind, thought, through its faculty-of per. 
ceptions; takes, a,,copy of those: prototypes, and), forms: several 
ideas of sensation, combined in: the notion, or knowledge of the 
object, sun, and, its, relations... The action‘of reflection, as distin- 
guished from sensation, may be clearly illustrated, in considering 
the, relation: of the'distance of the sun to‘ascertain: its precise 
measure. , This action of thought. cannot -be effected by any ofthe 
five external senses separately. We cannot see; we.cannotfeel 
this precise measure, but we arrive at it by what/are called the de- 
ductions.of, reason. formed on the sensible!idea, ‘distance, and ac- 
quire the, reflective, idea, eighty-one millions of miles, of the pre- 
cise object, distance, This action ofreflection being remotely and 
indirectly ; performed with the. imperceptible. aid of sensational 
ideas,,,has excited.all the vulgar admiration and veneration for 
wind, that has paralyzed the enquiries of reason, and generated 
the; silly doctrine of metaphysics. : ! 
-d6é ave examine. this wonderful action..of the sixth sense, we 
shall...discover,. like the philosophers of old, that an eclipse was 
not..caused.by a, dragon swallowing. the sun; and that the ge- 
neral.mechanism of mind, with. all.its powers of reflection, cannot 
be. put in operation without. the simultaneous action of all the:six 
senses, and that no dragon or spirit can assist it. 


If .we investigate the operation of mind, called reflection upon 
the discovery of distance, we shall observe, that the mathematical 
process is.all.conducted by visual diagrams, or algebraic quanti- 
ties, generated by the lesser mensuration of distance in sight and 
touch... What. proportion of action the optic or tangent, nerves 
may; have in, the reflective-action of the brain -on the idea of dis- 
tance, of the sun, is not easy.to be ascertained. 
gd have already proved,,in. my lecture. onthe nature of mind, 
that no action of thought is confined wholly. to the brain, and 
that what is,called. the sensorium. must necessarily extend itself 
to,all parts of the, nervous system, exemplified in the following 
manner, ») When We reflect).on the beauty of a woman, ounce the 
object of sight, weare obliged to'call.to the aid of the sensorium 
a certain preportion of the optic nerves, to restore the idea, or Te 
gulate its /precision.', Again; when we reflect on’ the pain of any 
part of the body bya wound, the sensorium must extend its a 
ion, from. the, brain to. the sensible nerves.in. the extreme parts 
once reflected; Inthe action of reflection the most apparently 
remote, from, sensational,-action, such’ as. moral propositions © 
truth and falsehood.even these are nothing but, the resultof se" 
Sational, experience. _If.we jreflect. upon. the: moral relations © 
sympathy, sincerity, benevolence, and fortitude, how can we Fe 
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cal their ideas without an appeal to the sensations of desire, and 
to those relations’ of our species. which’ are generated “by our’ 
sensesi’ hope’! have said enough to drive away the metaplhiysi- 
cal dragon. from swallowing ‘our reason as'it was ‘said’to Swallow 
the sunin anvechpse, and'to' demonstrate that/all ideas of refive- 
tion ate identified with those of sensation and that the-two ‘dis+ 
etintivate "words ‘are’ but different modes of action of thé same 
power=sthe "sixth ‘sense of! thought in its substantial organ, the 
prainy in itscdouble action of impressive and reflective sensation. 
This organ of thoughtis identified with the organs of the five ex- 
ternal) sénses, which cannot exist separately. If the organ of : 
sight is“wanting, the brain can have’ no ideas of vision and vice 
versds' if the’organ of brain were wanting, or suspended by pres- 
sire) there’ could’ ‘be no visual power in the organs of sight; 
and)so it would be with all the rest of the senses as experienced 
bythe’ ligature ‘of the nerves. | With thesé premises on the na- 
tureand character of ideas; you will be convinced ‘that the mind 
can have’ no action of intelligence in the absence’ of objects of 
sense, that is, it°can form no idéa (which means copy) ‘without 
an originalor ‘prototype in existent things, and their relations, 
comprehended under the universal word nature} and it can form 
no. conjecture or’ influential sentiment of analogy in imagina- 
tion) without’some object of sense for a basis, and the criterion of 
eonceivability for the limits’ of ‘its conjectural conclusions.’ 1 
shall now consider the great advantages the mind will derive from 
this ‘discriminating “mode of discipline, or character of thought 
called idea. 

‘It appears°to me; ‘to proffer the same advantages to intellectual 
ower, that'the discovery of an alphabet does to language in its 
ieroglyphic states by 'alphabetiv’signs or charactérs we give new 

powers to' speech, to expand to the extremities of all intelligible 
existence): ‘By! the! discrimination of the action of thought into 
ideas; ‘we form,'as it were, the primary signs or alphabet of ittel- 
ligence, which, like that'of language, facilitates: intellectual in- 
tercoutse;’ by ‘accompanying ‘all ‘its modjfications with signs and 
eharaoters of trae knowledge! b Srbg uO. ) . 

‘The “présent ‘state of inteHectial titercoursé in language con- 
ducted through theological, metaphysical, and syllogistical pole- 
mies," think far inferior in intelligibility’ to the painted letters of 
the Mexicatis upon the arrival of the Spanish butchers and Holy 

hristians in the New World. : 

‘Should my ‘discipline ‘of ‘ideas;’after the rigorous ordeal of uni- 
versil experience, prove to possess the important itifuetce I Have 
calculated on mental energy, these essays will have conferred a 
greater benefaction on the human species than all the labours of 
anhistoric world. °T shall now consider how this €nétgy of mind, 
generated bythe discipline of ideas,’ may be inerétised ‘and’ im- 
Proved.'""The scale of intellectual eietgy progresses’ updn' the 
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quantity and quality of ideas, which the mind has a capacity both 
to-itrvent'and record inthe memory. The quantity of ideas, inde- 
pendent of quality, serves rather to diminish, than to increase sa- 
gh Miele Soe the highest ‘degrees’ of intellectual power. A 
pladding philomath, or country schoolmaster, possessin quantity 
the greatest ‘number of ideas, because they must remember their 
problems’ and ‘solutions’ in mathematics; their dictionaries, 
mars, and nomenclatures, in all their modes of words, rules, 
and theorems’ of science. But these men of science have never 
beet remarkable for sagacity or wisdom’; and Sir Isaac Newton, 
the greatest Doctor of Science that ever liyed, extinguished the 
envy of his competitors for fame, by publishing sentiments of the 
most drivelling superstition. | Voltaire-said of | him, that he con. 
soled ‘the envy of mankind for his superior science, by his infe® 
‘rior ‘Sagacity marked in his theological writings. The man of 
wisdom, or intellectual energy, ‘is he who possesses the most im- 
portant ideas-in quality, and not quantity. “The moralist who can 
discern’ the complicate, the delicate; the fleeting relations of 
man with self, with-the whole'sensitive system, and progressively 
with“all ‘nature in ‘the fugitive and changeable: relations of the 
moral science, is as much above!a Newton, as the discovery of the 
laws of’ human happiness excels those of physical science. That 
this sentiment'may not appear hyperbolical, 1 must support it 
with the authority of John Locke, who declares that there exists 
as much’ difference between the intellect of one man and another, 
as between man and- beast: This difference must exist in saga- 
city, and not science, because the savage will learn with ease 
the principia of Newton, but cannot be taught sagacity in the 
moral science.’ © | 

To: elevate intellectual energy’ upon the jscale of ideas, I re- 
commend the study of the moral science, or man in all his rela- 
tions with surrounding existence. This kind of study, or con- 
I, Be generates an intense degree of mental sensibility by 
the laborious ‘action ‘of doubt, which never operates in the phy- 
sical sciences. This’ mental’ sensibility augments attention—at- 
tention generates contemplation, and this master-faculty disposes 
the mind to ‘multiply: its own perceptions (and not merely to re- 
member those of seience) to mark the nice discriminatory parts or 
conditional notions of which the mortal science’ or system is 
formed, as the true character of wisdom, or sense distinct from 
science. \ 

I recommend, as‘a forcible rule-of augmenting. important ideas 
on the subject of man, to read the wiovin ‘bf ie lanaboes ealled 
Freethinkers, and to make them the subject of liberal and en- 
lightened conversation. bai; BY. 

I would recommend, above all other: means, extensive travels 
beyond the ‘frontiers of civilized: life, where the shock of contrary 
customs, laws, and opinions, destroys all prejudice, without the 
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of reason, and exhibits the great volume of Nature’s laws 

for the mind to reflect and fill its, mirror with the consummation 
of ideas or perceptions: in the paramount science of man;and 
nature’ Having shewn the mode by which the discipline of ideas 
be augmented and reinforced, 1 come now, to close thisitopic 
sina simple srule for the formation of that character of thought. 
ulledhideas, which is—-to diseover their-prototypes or originals, in 
iheobjects of senses To illustrate this rule, 1 suppose that J .was 
impanelled upon a jurysto try a, delinquent for witcheraft,or ma- 
gics» Phe first process of my;-mind would be to,consider whether 
the worlds;magic or witch. were objects-of sense;, and wpon.dis- 
covéryethatisuch words chad no original objects, or prototypes in 
sense, Should:rejéct them, as incapable, of -all copy, or, action. of 
calledidea,- It,;may be observed, bere, that, such trials 
havesbeen/dbolished im the, United, States, but,.my illustration. is 
by aheis-fonmer,,existence, and the famous Cagliostro 

was very lately. tried! at Rome,.on such, absurd, charges,),, Again: 
I:wilhisapposeithe: word metaphysic, in the, scholastic, sense.of 
powers wuthout: matten to.support,it, offered tomy mind for con- 
sidetation..!Jsshouldsimmediately appeal the word.to,the laws of 
nature y:and.discovering that, all, power. must, be the.modification 
ofsémeomatter.which supports it,.such a,word as,metaphysic 
couldgepresent:no object of sense,.and therefore be ng subject of 


shall here relate an anecdote of Charles IL.,, which will throw 
mph insteuctive: light, upon my rule of discipline, for the forma- 
tiemofideas.. This sagacious prince, scandalized at the folly of 
mankind in submitting the operations of reason to authority in- 
stead of evidence, was determined to expose and detect it in the 
most fagrant example. He sent to the President of the Royal 
Academy, and desired him.,in his. name and authority to lay be- 
before. the Academy. this, problem, for solution, viz.:—Why a 
fish outiof the water, weighed. more than a fish in the water. The 
‘Président.neturned,.to,the.Academy,.and presented in the name 
ofthe: King the: problem. of the,fish,,. The Academicians, not 
datuig to doubt: the fact as, stated by the. authority of the King 
(veneration of an object excludes.all capacity and desire of exami- 
naionyexemplified in superstitious bigotry), debated in their As- 
sembly upon the nature of the two elements water and air, con- 
cetaing which they held different opinions, which prevented any 
general conclusion. Some time after, the King, meeting the Pre- 
ident, desired. to, know. whether, the, Academy had_, solved the 
problem.: to which the Presidentanswered, thatthe Academy were 
divided: into, various parties upon the subject ; some in favour of 

cement air, some of water, and some of, motion,, 55,5) 
sdens, burst into,a, violent fit of, laughter,,and told, the, Pre- 
‘ident that the absurd problem was only an essay on human,cre- 
dulity, and an exemplary instance of the prostitution. of reason, to 
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authority. oThex King observed, that if they had proceeded ac- 
cording to the kaw of reason, they would: first have weighed the 
fish to; ascertain: the fact, and this would: have saved them the 
vain aed laborious research of hypotheses, as the supposed canses 
of things thathad no existence. , Though this anecdote obtained 
the most; diffusive notoriety over all Europe, and must have 
awakened. the vigilance of learned men to all propositions of 
science, yet this great catastrophe of illumination never reached 
the schools of theology, syllogism, and metaphysics. 

This problem, which was intended at first to expose the credu- 
lous treason. of Academicians, became, at length,:a general im- 
peachment of the:imbecility: of the whole human: race for prosti- 
tuting reason; to authority, by the admission of consequences 
without any examination of their premises. I shall avail myself 
of this inestimable proverb of Charles II.’s reign, “ weigh the 
fish,” to reinforce my rule of discipline of ideas in all the actions 
of thought to seek for objects of sense or ideas, as the necessary 
elements or alphabetical signs of intelligence, and to ‘limit ‘their 
projections or conclusions by conceivability. 

l.shall now consider the 2d class, or modes of thought called 
sentiments, ‘as’ distinguished from the first class called ideas, 
whose subject I have just now developed. 


OF SENTIMENTS. 


The word sentiment takes its etymology from the Latin word 
sentire, to feel, and is precisely definite of its import, which is 
to have an object of observation, or act of sensation ; that is, an 
an idea as the basis, in all modifications of thought and con- 
ceivability in their projective theories. The-word idea compre- 
hends all existing facts of knowledge, science, and’ past ex- 
perience, 

_ Sentiments comprehend all those modes of thought which form 
improveable knowledge and évyentual experience, and divide 
themselves into two distinct classes of experimental sentiments. 
The first the indispensible medium of human knowledge and hu- 
man action ; the latter the medium of conjecture, speculation, and 
theory, upon the scale of conceivability, generatibg: ‘consolation 


and influence, but of. no avail and no -relation’ to knowledge or 
conduct. 


EXPERIMENTAL SENTIMENTS. 


These are all formed npon the analogy of rclations or corre- 
spondency, comprehending ali those actions ef thought or modes 
of intelligence, which) tend to the improvement of the arts and 
sciences, or to the perfectibility of human life in laws, institutions, 
and moral conduct within the boundary of experience. | I shall 
illustrate the character of experimental sentiments by various ex- 
amples; the first shall be the contrivance of an improveuble piece 
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of horolog yor time-keepers The 
> d roce 
meat to conduct the improveable sande Rea te se senti- 
into that of a time-keeper is as follows. 'T y of a commion ‘watch 
s.'The 
experience of horology furnish ‘The existing artiand pa 
aad eei ey furnishes sentiment with:allitsi “ree 
art and science ; these being ipositive objects: of a Lits ideas of 
mapeegente® by sentiment into’ new sehnbons leant they 
— powers. I have observed, thatthe e ss reteaaliaten 
ara ide to oan that it 1s ‘toe be sasisiahallttiay werent 
upon an idea, OF O ject of sensati seein 4 ee eee 
: ion, within the’ boundary ofex- 
orexample, my design being alan ” 
. > to construct : 
or pi S eataad of time keeping, I cidiead ent coe 
tion, of a ‘elasticity, which | project upon the errr 
| reba so new and eventual result — rela- 
The an as ace eat ape nota clear and accuate obj 
liane orth still the projections of sentiment a € object 
them. with iene ideos, that we may be said me ac ea 
ception thereof in its ee we may not have an sevaniantian 
ithe Amprévéab} précise quantity or projected result.’ é' per- 
beaccurate obje t Poplar of a watch into a timekee léelesi 
ideas, or exi jects of sensation till experience’ oe rome 
| xistent facts; but, still 2. as reduces them’ to 
when it multipli t, still, the projeeti . 
iplies the relations of existi jeetion of sentiment 
ome, Mae tae prretenishctis refit reread powers, though liable 
atetieen and their relations, el tire sete ata 
charaetes of oes toits angle of projective vontind nee Ris 
of projective or ne perception, or sensation in th hae es me 
an-example — experimental sentiment, ma eC operations 
laws: ‘of moral action.» T will ate el tg 
wsof matrinron ill’ suppose’ that the existi 
unfair and wiisa cel as considered by the legislature as b tv ane 
whunity, The i pressure on the female earing with 
e a eme 
Seeley lent of such laws I ane Si oe ml 
lator's iit is “mai: Seite sentiment in the mind oF th 7 it 
relations int nt ‘he must project his id Bet pate egis- 
J ty i | eas of existing nupti 
fore did exist such improveable relati ing nuptial 
lore did exist in that” me tions of divorce as 
inté.eventual on country; and must, therefore moidif niet: = 
oThé natizeof ace of better or more improved “ y thought 
racter of idea. b ventual existence ‘abrogates ‘enti ny Mele 
pr Aleem ut still the function 1) vena? ntirely the ‘cha- 
ment err its action to moderate and ne mae ee 
origina ‘arries its projections, b Bad <capermental improve: 
tion, ri ideas, and prederves the aera) pinree, earnacels besens0s 
is in bagi doniewhist ‘obsearéa ch) tty he me A | , 
MW pursuit of. All the enere by ‘the eventuality of objects it 
sof exper ergy of intellectual power is fi H 
of actually existi perimental sentiments; our id P is found in 
‘faets in the spol ae and their relations bine "Waele 
‘called: : ory of the memor ‘let Pechrss!'jifokoe 
' , while y 
| experimental sentiment earvies ‘all aie ia ae oe eee 
eas Of knowledge 
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into their progress of improveable arts and sciences. I will jj- 
lustrate the character of sentiments as opposed to ideas, by a fa- 
miliar example of the general conduct of human life. Mankind 
are more occupied in a provision for future good, than in the eco. 
nomy of enjoyment of actually existing good; and therefore the 
ideas of good are constantly changed into sentiments of future 
good, as thus:—The fortune or property I possess, I will sup- 
pose to be 10001 ; this sum is an existing fact, of which I hold an 
idea or copy.’ Being desirous to improve or increase this property 
or idea, 1° project it into experimental sentiment of 2000l1., ac- 

uirable ata future period. Inthe process of sentiment, all the 
relations of profit and loss are brought to the test of eventual 
experience, and such as terminate in facts, becomeideas or copies 
in the mind of existing things, while those which still remain in 
the womb of experience, retain the character of sentiment. In 
the same manner, all the existing facts, or enjoyments of personal | 
happiness, of domestic ease, of civil: liberty, if I seek to im- 
prove these, they must be effected by the energy of experimental 
sentiments formed on the analogy of relation or, correspondency. 
If I endeavour to provide for future happiness, 1 must project the 
actual relations, or ideas of personal health into: sentiments of 
improveable health, improveable domestic. ease, and. improveable 
civil liberty ; and pursuing these in the measure of experience, I 
shall, in the course of time, reduce some to ideas, and continue 
others in the class of sentiment. These illustrations will suffice 
to mark the distinguishing character of ideas and sentiments ; the 
one a copy of whatever has existed, or does exactly exist; the 
other an inaccurate perception of relations projected upon original 
ideas, through analogy, on the scale of eventualexperience. The 
second class of sentiments I call conjectural sentiments, which, 
like the sun upon the horizon, lengthen the shadows of their ob- 
jects beyond the similitude, or scale of experience. For ex- 
ample: the measure of relative sentiments confines its expe- 
riments tothe boundaries of human life, and human knowledge, 
to project existing laws. into improyeable experience in the rela- 
tions of known objects; and, .whatever this cannot reach, re- 
mains as an action of fancy, but no object of intelligence. 

It will be proper, in this place, to explain the nature of analogy 
as the medium of intellectual energy, which is of three sorts. 
The analogy of rotation, the analogy of correspondency, and the 
analogy of similitude. The two first are used to guide human ac- 
tion and knowledge, on the scale of experience, to the improve- 
ment of arts, sciences, and to guide human conduct to well being 
or happiness. The analogy of relation I have just exhibited between 
things in their powers in genus and species: as in timekeepers 
between their springs, their levers, &c. In society, between ex- 
isting laws and improveable laws ; between existing men and ge- 
nerations; and between improveable men and generations. The 
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the aggregate of a!l modes and powers in nature. Had they con. 
templated their bloody factions at home's their desolating and in- 
cessitit Wars with theit own species abroad; their treatment of 
their enslaved fellow-citizens'; their contemptible superstitions in 
making bractes of ‘birds and “beasts; and! 'their degraded and 
wietehed “state of ‘existence from these co-operative causes: in 
such a contemptible and deplorable condition of human intellect, 
Il demand) in the name of common sense and common experience, 
whether’a’ goose, in possession of honest, peaceful, and infallible 
instinet, that preserved him and his flock in a state of well-being; 
I demand, whether this wise and happy animal, relative to his 
own sphere of being, had any reason to be envious of the worship 
and deification of human intellect in false analogy? This exam- 
ple of the anthropomorphism of the ancients is fully sufficient to 
shew the extravagant errors of inexperimental sentiments, when 
conducted by analogy, not conforming to the rules of genus and 
species. 1 shall now produce an example of regular analogy 
that will direct the efforis of imagination in the unlimited range 
of its action and influence, to form inexperimental sentiments 
upon the seale of conceivability, which tend only to consolatory 
speculation in’ the exercitation of imagination, without any rela- 
tion to human knowledge or haman ‘conduct. In contemplating 
the celestial bodies, f may analogize the world, with its genus and 
species of planets, and conclude therefrom: planetary inhabitant : 
but if I analogize the world with celestial bodies of different genus 
and species, ‘as° suits and cométs; the conclusion of inhabitant 
would be absurd! T may analogize the intellectual inhabitant of 
the world with its own genus of planetary inhabitant, and con- 
clude more or less ehergy in a greater or less quantity of sensa- 
tion, or senses, in different plancts: |cantiot; however, analo- 
gize human intellect with the aniversal power of nature, pervad- 
ing all systems and confined to none, because of its different ge- 
nus unconnected with planetary locality, or ’fixed station, the 
indispensable mediwm of intellectual essence, or power to charec- 
terize its species. “1 can analogize the ¢irctilation’ or transmuta- 
tion of the human body into the most remote and invisible system 
of the universe, because’ the human body being constituted of 
atoms of matter, they belong to the senus of all bodies, and the 
action of circulation is'the saree genus of power belonging to and 
acting in all. This analogy gives an unbounded exercitation to 
the faculty of imagination, subject only to the rules of a discip- 
lined action, and elevates the mind to dignity, energy, and feli- 
city, in influential seritiment of conjecture and opinion, projecting 
objects beyond experience, but limited by the criterion of con- 
ceivability. 

I shall now exhibit the rales of discipline to direct’the forma- 
tion of both experimental and imexperimental sentiments. The 
rule of experimental sentiments has no restriction in its analogies, 
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however remote, capricious, or extravagatit; because they, serve 
ouly to suggest, combinations and conceptions, which must. be 
verified by-experience, This rule may be exemplified, in analo- 
gising the various supposed: correspondencies between, the, con- 
siraction-of the personal body of man and that of the /political 
body of society.’ ? . | : | 

These imaginary correspondencies suggest only modes of policy 
and legislation to be tried by experience, and rejected or confined 
thereby/\without any regard to the analogy.. The rule for the 
formation of conjectural or inexperimental sentiments. stands upon 
analogy alone, and has nothing to do with experience. 

This rule will-be clearly exemplified by considering the ana- 
logy. of eireulation, whick carries the human body from the visi- 
ble to the invisible parts of the universe. The. chemical process 
of nature is. perpetually transmuting or circulating the atoms of 
oue/body; into the mode of another; as the atoms which at one 
moment are existing in the body of man, in a few successive mo- 
menis: will be transmuted. into the body of'a horse, a tree, ora 
house, and atce/wersd, - This chemical process; which we know 
by experience takes places over all the earth, must by regular 
analogy, pervade! the visible universe ; and the celestial bodies, in 
theit action of light’ and gravitation, must reciprocally transmute 
theinmatter into each other according to the laws of chemical 
allinity....We|must observe, in this regular analogy, that imagi- 
nation having reduced all being to its ultimate genus of matter 
and power, it'can, pursue it or project it into the invisible uni- 
vetseand thus make man, according to the poet, a co-essential, 
conterested; and co-equal part of the stupendous body of na- 
lure--and here seems to be the ne plus ultra of imagination, 

actionjof thought, called inexperimental sentiment, founded 
upon:the'rale of analogy in genus. and.species, elevates man to 
it bigheat dignity, felicity, and energy of his nature, and marks 
‘boundary of intellectual power in the faculty of conception, 
O which the word infinite bears no relation, and can have no-im-* 
port, like every action. of: thought, which passes the boundary of 
Souceivability, the criterion and limit of all intellectual 
witpabree a ion and limit of all intellectual energy, 
wiFibe ce egrees of actual knowledge, improveable knowledge, 
| £ Be eoncdivable conjectures of imagination. 
wae to-consider the last class of thought called phan- 
dite, » The-character of phantasm is designated by the words 

witch, spectre, spirit, &c. which carry in them the import 

“adiclion as much as a straight-line curve or a round 
, mad Ghost imports a dead’ body performing the functions of 
; Witch Imports an old woman possessing supernatural power, 
' > having power beyond:her nature to have; spectre means 
‘Power thout substance to support it, that is, a something no- 
lin: han may be applied to the word spirit, bugaboo, or gob- 


‘He strong and powerful influence of these words upon fee- 
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ble minds have perpetuated their existence from age to age, tind 
like the descent of ponderous bodies, increase their momentum in 
the ratio*of distance from the point of descent,’ ‘Some of these 
phantasiis that’ have fallen from the distance’ of an incalculable 
epocha, até as impossible to be arrested by human reason as a 
bomb-shell by the hand, and whoever should attempt it would, 
like Socrates, be crushed to atoms, 

Moral habitudes of sentiment and disposition form the power- 
ful causes of the tenacity and obstinacy of error and superstition. 
I will illustrate this truth in the most familiar and impressive 
manner in a-description of the Falls of Niagara; when I travelled 
towards this wonderful cataract, I had formed an idéa, from the 
information of all precedent travellers, that they fell with the 
noise of thunder and'the agitation of a tempest: this account was 
confirmed from village to village till I approached the cataract, 
and then it was confirmed by the very guide who accompanied 
me. How unutterable was my surprize when I observed a vast 
ocean falling into the river from a perpendicular-height of 150 
feet, with the silent whisper of a breeze in the forest, and ‘so little 
agitation, that you might approach at arm’s length without wet- 
ting your shoes—forming the greatest wonder in the world by its 
tranquillity, and not its turbulence. In this narration you will 
discover the most stupendous instance.of the obstinacy of error, 
caused by the impressions of moral habitudes, Travellers, inha- 
bitants, painters, poets, and guides, accustomed for two centuries 
to the habitual idea of noise and turbulence, had looked through 
the jaundice medium of report, and seen no more of Niagara than 
a blind man. Hence we may discover the cause of the continua- 
tion of error and superstition, through the lapse of ages, among 
the whole human species ; and I have not the least doubt, that in 
the progress ofimproving reason, the delusions of habitude in 
moral error will be detected with the same simplicity as those of 
the cataract. If physical errors are so invincible by the clearest 
evidence, what must be moral errors, in which evidence holds so 
obscure a character-of doubtful probability. The great and in- 
ceptive genius of true philosophy, Bolingbroke, observes, that 
when admiration occupies the mind of man it excludes all exami- 
nation, and generating the habitude of adoption of other men’s 
ideas, it loses all power to form any of its own. 

All the incongruous and absurd relations fancied to exist in 
things, as dreams and predictions, reveries of fancy, and com- 
munication with supernatural powers, omens, miracles, augurs, 
and prophecies, all these are identified in the character of phan- 
tasms. Should a bigot or priest assure us, that by the interces- 
sion of his prayers a miracle had given a leg of flesh for one of 
wood, we may conclude with certitude, that a conspiracy of de- 
signing bigots has endeavoured to deceive us, and that it is more 
probable for all the world to join in a lie, than for the laws of na- 
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These rules of'discipline, if constantly attended ‘to, will do away 
all the metaphysical properties and preternatural character of the 
human mind, and make it as physical as all the other bodies and 
powers'iu nature, subject to the same specific and immutable laws, 
to make the agency of man competent and efficient in the great 
system of the universe. 


‘¢ All matter power, when rightly understood, 
Proves true self-interest universal goed ; 
Atoms, like waves, thro’ forms dissolving pass, 
And make one sea one omoousia mass ; 

All interest essence to one centre. brings, 

One nature makes th’ identity of things.” 


In this simple classification of thought distinct from the faculties, 
viz. ideas are those actions of thought which conform themselyes to 
past experience. Sentiments those actions of thought which con- 
form themselves to eventual experience. Imagination those ac- 
tions of thought projected on an object of sense, according to the 
rules of analogy in influential sentiment passing beyond expe- 
_Tience no farther than the boundary of conception. Fancy those 
aetions of thought without any object of sense called phantasm. 
In this simple classification of thought, if you observe any ad- 
vantageous discipline, law, or system, it will induce you to form 
some interesting expectation of that of the faculties which is to 
follow and altogether cénstitute the system or laws of intellectual 
power, the great desidefatum of all knowledge. and the indis- 
ong medium of liwran happiness and progressive perfecti- 
ility. te 





NOTICE. 





The Koran is now on sale in 25 Numbers, at threepence each, or in 
bds, at seven shillings. .In stating former prices for bds. we were deceived 
in the namber of: sheets it would make. Thirteen: shillings are saved in 
the price by excluding Sale's Preface and Notes. tae 


It should have been stated, that Hammon’s Answer to Dr. Priestley’s 
Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever was never before published. There 


was a printed copy in existence, but: it was scarce, and never publicly 
published. ; 


**. Bon Sens” will now be pushed rapidly through the press. A careful 
—_ peace comparison with the original French has in some measure 
cetained ‘tt. 


R. C. 
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